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The second paper in this series of general interest is one which con- 
sists principally of a carefully edited Hawaiian legendary romance. This 
piece of literary research is notable as being the first of its kind ever 
compiled. It is the work of a student of Columbia university, Martha 
W. Beckwith, who translated it ' ' out of love for the land of Hawaii and 
for the Hawaiian people." The Hawaiian text appears opposite the 
translation on each page, thus making it easy to follow the original 
source material throughout the story. 

The skillful arrangement and analysis of the various portions of the 
legend make it of exceptional value to the ethnologist and to all students 
of primitive society. Miss Beckwith is especially successful in indicat- 
ing the influence of natural environment upon the evolution of the story 
and is able to relate it to the primitive customs of the earliest inhabitants 
of the island. 

A family history in letters and documents, 1667-1837. Edited by Mrs. 
Charles P. Noyes. (St. Paul: privately printed, 1919. 692 p.) 
This interesting collection of letters and documents is more than a 
family history. It is a cross-section view of the pioneer movement into 
Illinois. Glimpses of political conditions, financial affairs, and religious 
movements are reflected along with the story of the everyday individual 
life of the Gilman family. 

The documents cover a period of 170 years ; the first is the acceptance 
by the Reverend Robert Hale in 1667 of a call to the church of Beverly, 
Massachusetts; the last describes vividly the attack on the antislavery 
press of Alton, Illinois, in which Owen Lovejoy was killed. Between 
the two lies the story of the journey of the family westward, through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and into Illinois. Various circumstances combine 
to make the letters of more than private interest. The Gilman family 
was large and its branches were divided between east and west; their 
correspondence necessarily covered a wide field. A number of the let- 
ters are in the form of journals which treat of as many subjects as the 
modern newspaper, and the style is easy and clear. One group of cor- 
respondence with Joseph Gilman is especially interesting. He was on 
the New Hampshire board of war during the revolution, and letters of 
the period show in detail the difiiculties faced by the colonial army and 
the distress due to the unstable currency. One letter is devoted to the 
constitutional convention of 1787. This same Joseph Gilman removed 
with his family to Ohio, and both the Ohio company and the Scioto com- 
pany are discussed at some length. The papers covering the years 1818- 
1837 show the development of business interests in the west, the growth 
of new settlements, and the beginning of the slavery struggle. 

In editing these letters the old spelling and old-fashioned characters 
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have been preserved. The gradual change of style is itself worthy of 
study. Editorial notes are frequent enough to prevent confusion con- 
cerning the rather complicated relationships and the very numerous 
characters mentioned, and the index is full and well organized. 

The land of tomorrow. By William B. Stephenson, Jr. (New York: 
George H. Doran company, 1919. 240 p. $2.00) 

The author of this work spent five years on the island of St. Michael, 
some sixty miles north of the mouth of the Yukon, first in private bus- 
iness and later as United States commissioner. Despite the bleak and 
lonely environment of this spot and the hardships of his numerous trips 
to other parts of the territory, he is a most enthusiastic promoter of 
Alaska as "the land of tomorrow." His account of the little-known 
island of St. Michael is a valuable addition to the knowledge of this 
northern region, and his stories include some that are really new. 

The book is written in interesting style, although to one not familiar 
with Alaska it will seem to deal too frequently in superlatives. On the 
other hand, to anyone who has tramped over the tundra, forced his way 
through the forests, or climbed the mountains and enjoyed the marvelous 
views of lakes, rivers, and glaciers, or even to the timid tourist who in 
elegant safety has feasted on the ever-changing beauties of the "inside 
passage," this account will appeal as a new tribute to the wonders and 
the opportunities of our least-known territory. 

Such a book cannot give a real picture of Alaska, for it is too brief to 
portray adequately so vast a territory, and perhaps the author would 
have more nearly done himself justice if he had covered somewhat less 
ground and had done it more thoroughly. But as a rapid sketch the 
record is calculated to give the reader a glimpse of wonderful country 
that may tempt him to do as he ought — to go to see for himself. It is a 
great pity that the work is marred by such buncombe as sometimes creeps 
into the text in the form of statements concerning foreign relations. 



